RED CROSS WORK 
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THE RED CROSS IN TIME OF PEACE 

A banner of white, emblazoned with a scarlet cross, has been 
unfurled by forty-three of the nations of the world. It is universally 
recognized as the symbol of humanity and neutrality, and it is a standard 
which marks the rallying point of every individual, interested in the 
prevention of human suffering. Therefore it is a matter of much sur¬ 
prise and disappointment that hundreds of professional nurses were not 
in the foremost ranks of those who have come to the support of the Red 
Cross. 

One of the first acts of the New York State Branch of the American 
National Red Cross was to nominate a committee on the enrollment of 
nurses. It has been pointed out, that this committee showed its readi¬ 
ness to conform to the standards of the professional nurses, and they 
invited the cooperation of the nurses in furthering the work of the Red 
Cross. When the nurses failed to enroll, the Red Cross endeavored 
to discover the reason for the lack of interest shown and they invited 
suggestions from, and discussion among the nurses. 

At the time of the reorganization of the American National Red 
Cross a great deal of emphasis was laid on the point, that the Red Cross 
was the reserve emergency organization of the American people to relieve 
distress in time of war or calamity. The experience of graduate nurses 
during the Spanish-American War had proved that in time of war or 
calamity the services of properly qualified nurses were indispensable. 
This made it difficult to convince nurses that there was any urgent reason 
why they should comply with the various rules and regulations for enroll¬ 
ment and bind themselves by what appeared to them an arbitrary agree¬ 
ment for an indefinite time of service. 

However a very radical change in the affairs of the American Na¬ 
tional Red Cross was brought about by the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution at the Eighth International Red Cross Conference held in 
London, 1907, that “it is desirable that the societies of the Red Cross 
participate in the struggle against tuberculosis.” This was the outcome 
of a general conviction of “ the need of permanent practical work in time 
of peace for the maintenance of the effective energy of the Red Cross.” 
There was no restriction as to what form such “ permanent practical 
work in time of peace,” should take; accordingly the District of Columbia 
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Branch inaugurated and delivered a course of six lectures on “ Home 
Nursing” for the benefit of persons who were not able to obtain the 
services of a professional nurse in time of sickness. This has aroused 
bitter opposition to the Bed Cross from some nurses on the ground that 
such lectures would attract an undesirable class of persons who after 
attending such a course of lectures, might attempt to usurp the position 
of the properly qualified nurse. Suppose we admit for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that there is some truth in this, that undesirable persons might 
attend these lectures and afterwards pose as properly qualified nurses, 
will any nurse in good standing admit that she believes, the competition 
of such quack nurses, would be a menace to her either personally or pro¬ 
fessionally? As for protecting the general public from such quack 
nurses, nine times out of ten the general public has shown that it is 
quite well able to protect itself, and on many occasions it looks after 
its own interests rather more zealously than is agreeable to the disin¬ 
terested nurse. On the other hand when we recall how much instruction 
any information in the shape of free lectures and exhibits for every con¬ 
ceivable study and subject, can be had in most of our large cities, when 
we note that the persons who take the lead in such public-spirited move¬ 
ments are for the most part men and women in the front ranks of their 
respective professions, we cannot but feel that the nursing profession 
only belittles and humiliates itself by opposing any course of instruction 
such as the one we have mentioned. Look over the list of free lectures 
delivered in New York City this winter, for instance the course of twelve 
free lectures on Nutrition given by members of the Faculty of Columbia 
University at Teachers’ College, or the lectures on Law delivered at 
Cooper Union by members of the Faculty of Columbia College, or the 
lectures on Preventable Diseases for the benefit of the general public 
given by the King’s County Medical Society, and those delivered under 
the auspices of the Department of Education. They excited no outcry, 
to the effect that they might attract an undesirable element and so deluge 
the general public with quack professors! 

It has been said that social efficiency depends upon a sense of social 
responsibility which requires each and every member of the organism, 
to place the interests of the community or nation over and above those 
of his own self, and which is shown by vigorous individual efforts in the 
cause of the betterment of society. It was this spirit of social responsi¬ 
bility which prompted the delegates at the Tenth Annual Convention 
of Nurses’ Associated Alumnas to appoint a Committee on Public Health. 
It was this same spirit of social responsibility which prompted the Bed 
Cross to undertake a campaign of health education with reference to the 
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prevention of disease and accidents and the highest degree of social effi¬ 
ciency of both societies, the Nurses’ Associated Alumna? and the Red 
Cross, can best be reached by the affiliation of the nurses with the Red 
Cross and the hearty cooperation of both in the furtherance of this public 
health work. 

Under the auspices of the New Utrecht Rod Cross a branch of the 
Brooklyn sub-division, a scries of informal addresses are now being 
given under the title “ Hygiene-Sanitation and Emergency Care of the 
Injured. ’ The object of these addresses is the spread of general infor¬ 
mation on these subjects. No special class is enrolled, all regular mem¬ 
bers of the Red Cross are privileged to attend on payment of a nominal 
fee of fifty cents for six addresses. Non-members pay at the rate of 
twenty-five cents an address, with the understanding that when they 
have contributed one dollar and fifty cents, one dollar will be forwarded 
with their name and address to Red Cross headquarters and they will 
be enrolled as regular members. The registered nurses have been asked 
to cooperate with the Red Cross in this work by delivering these ad¬ 
dresses. Two reasonable objections have been offered, one, that the 
majority of nurses know nothing about teaching and are not accustomed 
to speaking in public; the other, that as time means money to the 
majority of nurses, it will be impossible to do any effective work unless 
the Red Cross can have salaried teachers. It is probable that for some 
of this work the Red Cross will arrange a definite course of instruction 
with salaried teachers, but in a movement which it is hoped will become 
as wide-spread and far-reaching as this some of the pioneer work must 
he voluntary. Every nurse is not adapted to teach but teachers as well 
as nurses have to be trained before they are really efficient, and to those 
who are interested in this line of work we offer the suggestion that these 
informal Red Cross addresses, delivered to an inexperienced audience, 
might offer a good practice field for the training of teachers and public 
speakers on hygiene, the laws of sanitation and kindred subjects. 

Beatrice Stevenson. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hear Editor: The account given in the May number of the New 
York County Nurses’ Society meeting in April does not, I think, convey 
to readers the impression which I tried to make in what I said there. 
I will be grateful, therefore, for a few lines of space in which to reca¬ 
pitulate. My remarks related entirely to the proposition of classes in 
nursing under the auspices of the Red Cross. I did not include hygiene 
or sanitation. As a matter of fact, I should always approve of public 
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teaching in hygiene and sanitation, if given by competent teachers. I 
remarked, however, in passing, that it had been shown in England that 
special training for such teachers was of the utmost importance. Nor 
did I oppose first aid teaching. But I think first aid should be taught 
by physicians. My text was, “ Should nurses undertake the teaching 
of popular or elementary nursing for the Red Cross societies?” My 
opinion was in the negative, not because such amateurs would enter 
the field in competition with trained nurses—I took some pains to ex¬ 
plain that 1 believed trained nurses as a whole rose superior to this 
feeling—but emphatically because such teaching would surely produce 
the superficially instructed amateur which the Red Cross societies in 
Europe have produced by similar nursing courses, and because the 
glamor of the Red Cross attracted an adventurous class, as I had myself 
seen at Johnstown during the flood rescue work,and before that in Florida 
during a yellow-fever epidemic, and that this class would certainly 
pose as Red Cross nurses and that many of them would he frankly 
commercial in their attitude. 

I have seen, abroad, the clearest evidence that the Red Cross does 
great harm to thorough nursing teaching by its popularization of 
“ classes in nursing ” and by its amateur methods. 1 think it would be 
a great mistake if it were to repeat these methods in this country, and a 
foolish thing for nurses to assist in it. 

I said that I do think every mother and sister, daughter and wife, 
should know how to make a bed for a sick person, give the cleansing 
bath and do all of the many little nursing duties that every helpful 
woman can learn. Such teaching, of a practical character, has always 
been given in the settlement of which I am a member, and I have taken 
a share in it. I doubt strongly, however, that the Red Cross will reach 
this domestic circle. The hope of glory, the fascination of the brassard, 
attract the moths and butterflies, and there will simply be another variety 
of short-term nurses to add to the present numbers of workers who have 
not been properly fitted for their work. 


L. L. Dock 



